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FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


MILK OF THE COW TREE. 
Mr Fessenpen—In your paper of December | 


All that has any connexion with milk, all 
‘that relates to cereals, inspires us with an interest 
which is not simply that of the knowledge of 


} 
25th, is a short notice o¢ the Cow tree of Colom-| causes, but which is connected with another se- 


bia. Having, through the politeness of Faanxuin 


Lircarizio, Esq. American «Consul at Puerto, 
Cabello, received a quantity of the juice of this | 


ries of ideas and feelings. We cannot, without 
‘difficulty, believe that the human species can exist 
without farinaceous substances, nor without the 


tree, together with a piece of the bark, to be de- | nutritious milk contained in the bosom of a mother, 


posited in the cabinet of the University, I have 


which is intended for the long weakness of infancy. 


submitted it to a chemical examination. From the |The starchy nature of grains,—an object of reli- 


situation Where the specimen I received was taken, 
and other circumstances, it is probable that the 
tree might be readily cultivated in some parts of 
the United States, and Mr Lircurrenp has been 
requested to procure stall plants or seeds fur cul- 
tivation in the Botanic Garden in Cambridge. 

The following is an extract from Mr Lircu- 
ricip’s letter :—“TI have the pleasure to send you 
a bottle of the milk of the .9rbol de la Vaea, or 
Cow tree, which belongs to the faunily of the Ga- 
lactodendrons, as well as a piece of the bark which 
I cut from the tree, out of which I assisted to col- 
lect the milk contained in said bottle. The tree 
from which I took the milk, grew upon a moun- 
tain in Patanemo, about 5 leagues from this port, 
and at a height of from 3 to 4000 feet above the 
level of the sea. Its circumference was about 24 
yards, and its elevation, I should judge, nearly 
140 feet. At this altitude the temperature is quite 
cool, and for five or six months of the year, the 
atmosphere is quite damp, and frequent rains fall 
on the mountains. I also send a small piece of 
the wax which has been formed by merely expo- 
sing the milk to the air.” 

The specimen of the juice received, is white, 
and in general bears a very close resemblance to 





cows’ milk, or rather cream ; it is, however, some- | 
what thicker and has a viseid feel. By exposure 
to the air, its color is changed to a light brown, 
and the viseidity is increased by drying tll it be- 
comes of the consistency of wax; in this state it 
has tbe color of Rosin. 

The odor of this specimen is nearly the same 
as that of sour cream, and its taste is similar. 

When heated, it preseuts the same appearances 
as cows’ milk. By comtinuing the application of 
heat, a substance resembling wax is obsained, 
which is soluble in alcohol, and may perhaps be- 
come of use in some of the arts, This substance 
has some resemblance to Caouthouc. It can be 
made to answer the purposes of wax in forming 
candles, as it burns with the emission of a pure 
and strong light. 

A fibrous matter is separable from the miik, 
very analogous to the fibrin of animals. 

There are some circumstances in 


which this 


highly curious and interesting liquid. differs from | 


cows’ milk, viz. the absence of what is commonly 
called curd, and albumen. Wax, Fibrin, Sugar, 
and coloring matter are the principal substances 
obtained from the juice by analysis. 

The trée which affords this milk, has been de- 
scribed by Humsoxor, and the Spanish naturalists 
Rivero and Boussineoutr. “I confess,” says 


HumpBouprt, “ that, among the great number of cu- 


gious veneration among so many ancient and mo- 
dern nations, is disseminated in the seeds, and de- 
posited in the roots of vegetables ; milk appears 
exclusively to be the production of animal organi- 
zation. Such are the impressions we have received 
in childhood, and such is the cause of the asto- 
nishment we feel at the sight of the tree we are 
going to describe. Here our emotion is not caused 
by the dark, thick solitude of woods, nor by the 
majestic courses of rivers, nor by those mountains 
covered with eternal snow, but a few drops of a ve- 
getable juice, make us sensible of the power an: 
fecundity of nature. On the barren declivities of 
a rock grows a tree, whose leaves are dry and co- 
riaceous. Its thick, ligneous roots searcely enter 
the rock; for several months in the year, rain 
scarcely Waters its fan shaped leaves. The bran- 
ches appear dry anddead. But when an incision 
is made in the trunk, a sweet and nutritious milk 


flows from it. It is at the rising of the sun that, 
the vegetable liquid runs most abundantly. Then! 


are seen to come from all 
to reccive the milk, 


the natives and negroes 
parts, provided with vessels, 


which becomes yellow, and thickens at the sur- | 


face. Some empty their vessels under the same 


tree ; others carry them to their children. 


of his flock.”— Humboldt, 
Equinoriales du Nouveau continent, lib. v 
XVi. 

The following is from the account of Messrs R1- 
vero and Boussincou.t :—* If those who possess 


chapier 


these precious trees near their habitations, drink | 





' with so much pleasure their beneficent juice, with 
what delight will the traveller, who penetrates 
into these high mountains, appease with it his 
hunger and thirst? Thus we have seen, on the 
road from Patito to Puerto Cabello, all these trees 
full of incisions, made by the travellers, who suck 
them with anxiety. It would be sufficient, it ap- 
pears to us, 


the trees which furnish it, but nature has been 
pleased to make it still more precious and use- 
ful; for besides containing so nutritious a sub- 
stance as fibrin, it also contains, in abundanee, an 
exquisite kind of wax, which may be extracted 
with great facility.” Yours, &c. 
Harvard University, ? J. W. W. 
January 2, 1830. § 
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GREAT YIELD OF POTATOES. 
Mr Russett—wUaving witnessed the past ser- 
son, on the farm of Mr Wiriiam Taur tow in 





| potato only, five bushels and a 


It is4 
like a shepherd distributing to his family the milk | 
Voyage aux Regions 


that this milk could be used as an ali- , 
ment, to value it, and invite to the cultivation of 


rious phenomena I have observed in the course | West Ne *whury, a very ee growth of 
-| of my travels, there are few which have made a_/ Potatoes, I requested him 
‘stronger impression on my mind than the cow 
| tree. 


» furnish me with a 
statement of the culture boa produce ; and the 
following are the facts as communicated by him ; 
of the correctness of which I have no doubt. 
“In the spring,” says he, “1 cut one Long Red 
potato into about sixty pieces, and planted these 
pieces in fiftytwo hills ; one of which did not come 
up. ‘The hills were about three feet distant, one 
way, and two feet the other, The land was of 
good quality, and the manure was put in the hills. 
The potatoes were carefully hoed, and kept clear 
from weeds. I dug them the first of October, and 
[ obtained from these hills, the produce of one 
half by measure, 
Twenty of the potatoes weighed thirtynine and 
one quarter pounds.”’ ‘These potatoes were plant- 
ed about the middle of Mr Tucriow’s field, on 
land cultivated like the rest of the field, until the 
present year. The soil of his farm is probably as 
good as that ofany other farm in the county. The 
experiment is a good illustration of how much 
our crops may be increased by careful cultivation. 
Yours, truly, 


J. W. PROCTOR. 
Danvers, Mass. Jan. 14, 1830. 
CULTIVATION OF EXOTIC PLANTS, &c. 


(Continued from page 194.) 


Convolvulus canariensis. d. 20. May, Sept. purple. Cana- 
ries. 1695. 
Dolichos lignosus. e. 12. July, Aug. purple. E. Ind. 1776. 


Jasminum gracile. e. 3. Jan. Dee. white Norfolk Island. 
1791. 
revolutum. e. 12. May, Oct. yellow. 
1812. 
azoricum.e.5. Ap. Nov. yellow. Madeira.1724 
grandiflorum. e. 15. June, Oct. white. E. In- 
dies. 1629. 
Passiflora coerulea. d. June, Oct. white. Brazil. 1799. 
v. cerulea-racemosa, e. 50, June, Oct. purple. 
1820. 

The variety cerulea-racemosa was raised by Mr 
Mitnye of Fulham, Eng. from seed of P. racemo- 
sa impregnated by P. cerulea. It is figured in the 
Transactions of the London Horticultural Society, 
vol. iii. tab. 3. and is remarkable for its beauty, 
and for having acquired the hardihood of its pa- 


rent. 


E. Indies. 


SUCCULENT GREEN-HOUSE PLANTS, 
Aloe ferox. 6. Ap. May. yellow. 1759. 
glauca. 4. Jan. Sept. crimson. 1731. 
reticulata. 4. May,Aug. green. 1794. 
lingua. 3. March, Nov. crimson. 
margaritifera. 1. May, Sept. green, 1739. 
pentagona. 19. June, July. ¢ Wi. 
mitriformis. 6. Aug. crimson. 1732. 
maculata. 3. July, Aug. crimson. 1759. 
rigida. 1. May, Sept. green. 1799. 
viscosa. 14. June, July. green. 1727. 
albicans. 1. July. green. 1795. 
cymbiformis. 3 May, Aug. green. 1795. 
purpurascens. 12 July, Oct. purple. 1787. 
arbores gr 12. March, Noy. crimson. 1731 
spiralis. i. ug. Sept. green. 1790. 
dichotoma. &. crimson. 1730. 
picta. 4. Aug. Oct. crimson. 1727, 
| 'Phese plants are odd looking succulents, from the 
Cape of Good Hope ; some of them may be classed 


as trees; others asshrubs, but the greater number 
have more the habit and appearance af evergreen 
herbaceous plants. One or two are used in medi- 


cine. Inthe West Indies, the Cape, and most 
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countries where they abound, they are planted as 
hedges, and the fibres of the leaves, after being 
macerated for juice, manufactured into cordage or 
coarse cloth. These curious inhabitants of the 

















green house require but little water ; sandy loam, 
mixed with a little lime rubbish, or gravel, suits 
them best; and they flower more abundantly by 
being exposed to the open air in summer. ‘They 
are increased by suckers; or leaves stripped off the 
plants and laid on a pot of mould, or planted shal- 
jow in it, will produce young plants. 

Agave americana. 20. Aug. Oct. yellow. South America. 


1640. 
This plant from its appearance, its size, and the 


beauty of its flowers, is a popular succulent 
throughout Europe. It grows wild, or is accli- 
mated in Sicily, the South of Spain, and Italy, and 
is much used inthe latter country planted in vases 
as an ornament to piers, parapets, and about hou- 
ses. About Milan and other towns in Lombardy, 
where it will not endure the winter, they use imi- 
tations of copper so well formed and painted, as 
to be readily mistaken for the original. An idea 
used to prevail that it only flowered once in a hun- 
dred years ; but independent of this unnatural ap- 
plication of time to the inflorescence, it has long 
been known to flower sooner or later, according to 
the culture bestowed upon it. Many have flower- 
ed within these few years in England ; and if the 





plant had the same treatment of the pine epple, it 
would probably flower nearly as often. 
Mesembryanthemum difforme. }. Aug. yellow. 1731. 


depressum. 3. Sept. Nov. yel. 1795. ; 

bellidiflorum. 3. June, Aug. erim- | 
son. 1717. 

marginatum. 1. white. 1793. 

capitatum. 1. July, Sept. pale yel- 
low. 1717. 

compressum. 4. Aug. pink. 

microphyllum. 4. May. pink. 1795. 

corniculatum. 2. July, Oct. pink. 
1794. 

The species of Mesembryanthemum are singu- 
lar, yet beautiful, and some even splendid plants. | 
Their leaves are of odd shapes, and the habits of | 
most of the sorts slovenly and insignificant, though 
some are grotesque ; but the flowers make ample 
amends by their profusion, the brilliancy of their 
colors, and the length of time the bloom continues. 
These plants require but little water, and to be 
grown in small pots, in sandy or gravelly soil ; they 
should be kept quite dry when in a dormant state ; 
but when growing freely, and at the flowering 
season, they require a moderate supply of water. 
Cuttings strike root readily, planted in pots of 
earth, and kept dry until they begin to wither, 
when they may have a little water, 

Anthericum revolutum. 2. Sept. Dec. white. 1751. Cape. 
Aizoon lanceolatum. 3. Aug. pink. 1752. Cape. 
Portulacaria afra 3. purple. 1752. Africa. 
Sempervivum montanum. 4. June, July. Conson Switzer- 
land. 1752. 
villosum. June, July. yel. Madeira, 1778, 
Tetragania herbacea. 3. June, July. green. 1752. Cape. 
Crassula obliqua. 4. Ap. May. crimson, 1759. Cape. 
orbicularis. 4. July, Sept. pink. 1731. * 
canescens. $. July, Aug. white, 1800. < 
ciliata. 4. ‘ ‘ yellow. 1732. 
Cotyledon fascicularis. 1. July. Sept. crimson. 1759. Cape. 
hemispherica. 1. June, July. 1731. Cape. 
oblonga. 2. July, Sept. crimson. 1690, Cape. 
Cacalia repens. 1. June, Oct. yellow. 1759. Cape. 
articulata. 4. Sept. Nov. ‘ 1775. * 
carnosa. 14. June. ¢ 1757. < 
ficoides.6. ‘ Nov. ‘ 1710. « 
kleinea. 3. Sept. Oct. yellow. 1731. Canaries. 
Septas capensis. 3. Aug. Sept. white. 1774. Cape. 








globiflora. $. March, April. 1809. Cape. 
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The above plan represents the line fora Rail Road to Brattleborough, in the State of Vermont 
with various branches. From this line a branch may be constructed from Stow or Lancaster, through 
Boylston, to Worcester ; the same may be continued through Rutland, thence down Ware river to 


Palmer and Springfield, with a branch to Northampton, and another from Winchendon Village t 
Keene and Walpole, in New Hampshire. By constructing two sets of tracks from Boston to ‘ae 
place convenient to branch, one set would then be ample to accommodate the travel upon each otl 
route, until the increased business required an additional set. When completed thus far, the ‘ad 
may be continued through Montagne to Greenfield or Deerfield, thence up Deerfield shee os 
the Hoosac Mountain, (by stationary power) or around it, as may be considered best, to the city of T a 
upon the Hudson river. It may also be continued through Springfield, up Westfield river to Pittsfield. 
with a branch to Stockbridge. By the above plan, a considerable sum of money might be saved : j 
a large portion of the people in the Western counties accommodated, together with the Acct a 
be derived ty constructing short branches to many towns upon each side of the main track and - b 
prudent management, the stock would nett the best interest for the amount invested. ee 
As the citizens of Boston will be obliged to subscribe for the largest portion of the stock, it will b 
for the interest ofeach individual to investigate this subject for Limself. Any plan that a maj j y f 
the inhabitants in this City should conclude upon, would be for the interest of the whole ll : 
wealth. As whatever is beneficial to the City, is equally so to the country, since both liy ie da 
other’s prosperity. : er er 
If the Commonwealth prefer being interested ina Rail Road, subscriptions may be made tothe stock 
to Brattleborough, the company enlarged, and branches in various directions, as above deseribed, 
may be constructed without delay—which would give employ to the poor, confidence would th 7 ae 
vive, money would circulate, emigration would cease, the farmer’s produce would be in rms j 
and enable each to convey his products to a market, without having the bulk of it consumed a 
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muddy road. Young men would find business at 
home, without being obliged to seek it abroad ; 
every spindle would be put in operation; the ship 
would receive not enly new rigging, but a canvass 
dress. The trowel, the hammer, and the saw each 
would resume its former music, and business 


would revive ig every part of the Commonwealth. 
A PETITIONER, 





GENERAL DEARBORN’S ADDRESS. 

An Address delivered before the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society, on the celebration of their first 
Anniversary, September 19, 1829. By H. A. S. 
Deangorn, President of the Society. 


Man hath his daily work of body, or of mind 
Appointed, which declares his dignity, 
And the regard of heaven on all his ways.—Mitrton. 

Gentlemen of the Massachusetls Horticultural So- 
ciety— 

The history of Horticulture is co-extensive 
with that of the human race. ‘The first move- 
ment towards civilization is evinced, in the cul- 
tivation of the soil; and a garden is the incipient 
type of extended agriculture, and of flourishing 
eimpires; the wild and erratic pursuits of the say- 
age, are exchanged for the local and quict avo- 
cations of the husbandman ; the arts and sciences 
are gradually devoloped, and rendered subservient 
to the wants of society: but in the progress of 
intelligence and refinement, those which were 
earliest called into existence, although expanded 
and rendered universal, to meet the demands of 
an increased, and condensed population, are the 
last. which are perfectly matured. All the others 
must previously, have approximated towards per- 
fection. It is then, that the grand results of their 
united application are manifested, in the variety, 
number, utility, and beauty of the products of 
rural industry ; and that the conveniences, coim- 
forts, and enjoyments of life are fully realized, by 
the triumphant labors of the accomplished hor- 
ticulturist. 

The imperious demands of man are food, rai- 
ment, and shelter, These -are furnished by the 
harvests, herds, and flocks of agriculture, and the 
toils of the mechanic. As riches are multiplied, 
and ambition excited, they are rendered con- 
spicuous in the splendor of apparel, the mag- 
nificence of mansions, and the sumptuousness of 
furniture. The embellishments of letters, and 
the discoveries of science gradually claim at- 
tention, and operating, alternately, as cause and 
effect, accelerate the progress of nations, in the 
career of prosperity, power and glory ;—legis- 
lation, jurisprudence, and statistics, become sub- 
jects of profound study, and the deepest interest ; 
—the honorable profession of arms, in the field 
and on the ocean, obtains precedence among the 
active, and aspiring, over the less alluring and 
unostentatious vocations of civil life; while music, 
poetry, eloquence, pait:ting, sculpture and archi- 
tecture have their votaries, and competitors, for 
the prize of distinction and immortality ; but it is 
not until after all these various objects of im- 
mediate interest, or of contingent and associated 
importance, have been zealously pursued and suc- 
cessfully attained, that horticulture unfolds her 
endearing attributes and exalted beauties. She 
forms the wreath which crowns the monument 
of an empire’s greatness, and takes rank among 
the number, and becomes the most distinguished 

of the fine arts, 


The mighty kingdoms of antiquity were con- | 


spicuous for their martial achievements, wealth, 
and extended domination,—for the intellectual at- 
tainments of their inhabitants, and most of the 
embellishments which gave them lustre, and re- 
nown, in the imposing march towards national 
grandeur, before the genius of horticulture was 
successfully invoked. Egypt, the cradle of civili- 
zation, so far perfected her tillage, that the fertile 
banks of the Nile were adorned by a succession of 
luxuriant plantations, from the cataract of Syenna 
to the marine shores of the Delta;—but it was 
afier Thebes, with its hundred brazen gates, had 
been erected, and while the regal cities uf Mem- 
phis, Heliopolis, and Tentyra, were rising in mag- 
nificence, and the stupendous temples, pyramids, 
and obelisks, of her mythology became the won- 
ders of the world. 

The olive crowned hills, extended vales, and 
teeming plains of Palestine, have ever been cele- 
brated for the beautiful gardens which varied and 


in, and their juxta position to the realm of the 
Pharaohs ;—but it was not until the embattled 
walls and holy temple of Jerusalem, announced 


had rebuked the extravagance and luxurious plea- 
sures of that eternal race. The queen of the East 
“had heard of the fame of Solomon,” and went 
to do him homage,—his commercial fleets of | 
Ezion-Geber and Tharshish, brought him the gold 
of Ophir, the silver, ivory, spices and precious 
stones of Africa and Asia, the kings of Tyre and 
Arabia were his tributaries, and princes his mer- 
chants, ere he “ made orchards,” “ delighted to 
dwell in gardens,” or planted the “ vineyard of 
Baalhamon.” 

The Assyrians had peopled the borders of the 
Tigris and Euphrates from the Persian Gulf to the 
mountainous regious of Ararat, and their victori- 
ous princes had founded Nineveh and Babylon, 
before we hear of the expensive gardens of Semi- 
ramis. 
The Persian empire had extended from the In- | 
dus to the Archipelago, when the Paradise of Sar- 
dis excited the astonishment of the Spartan gene- 
ral, and Cyrus mustered the Grecian auxiliaries 
in the garden of Celene. 

The Greeks had repulsed the formidable inva- 
sions of Darius and Xerxes, and Athenshad reach- | 
ed the culminating point of her exaltation, when | 
the accomplished and gallant Cimon established | 
the Academus and presented it to his fellow citi- 





| 





this was during the polished age of Pericles ;— 
when Socrates and Plato taught their sublime phi- 
losophy, in the sacred groves ;— when the theatres 
were thronged to listen to the enrapturing poctry 
of Euripides and Aristophanes ;—when the gen- 
ius of Phidias was displayed in the construction of 
the incomparable Parthenon, and sculpturing the 
statues of the gods ;—when eloquence aad paint- 
ing had reached perfection, and history was taught 
by Herodotus, Thuycidides, and Xenophen. 
Imperial Rome had subjugated the world, and 
emulated Greece in literature, science, and the 
arts, when the superb villas of Sallust, Crassus, 
Pompey, Cesar, Maceenas, and Aggripina were es- 





tablished, and the palaces of the Emperors were 
-environed by magnificent gardens. 


enriched the landscape,—indicating the effect of | 
that long ancestral residence of the Israelites with- | 


the resources and ailyancement, and the prophets | 


| 
| 
| 





ry of modern nations presents similar 
Horticulture had lingered in the rear of 
other pursuits, until the commencement of the 
eighteenth century, when it began to claim the 
attention of some of the most illustrious charac- 
iters of England; but the origin, establishment, 
and extension of the present improved style of 
gardening are of recent date. “Bacon was the 
prophet, Milton the herald, and Addison, Pope, 
and Kent the champions of true taste.” The 
principles, which were developed in their writ- 
ings, and those of Shenstone, the Masons and 
Wheatly, and their succ@ssful applications in the 
examples produced by the taste and genius of 
Bridgeman, Wright, Brown, and Eames, soon ren- 
dered the system popular, and gradually extend- 
ing over Europe, it ultimately reached this coun- 
try. Still, gardening, in the broadest significa- 
tion of the term, did not receive that distinguished 
and universal consideration, which it merits, until 
the establisment of the London Horticultural So- 
ciety, which constitutes an era in the annals of 
Great Britain, of momentous import. It has 
given an impetus to cultivation, which is felt in 
the remotest regions of the globe. The noble ex- 
ample has been followed in the most flourishing 
kingdoms of the Eastern continent, and many 
similar institutions have been founded in the Unit- 
ed States. An interest has thus been excited, 
and a spirit of inquiry awakened, which cannot 
fail of producing highly important results. The 
auspices are favorable, and the period is not dis- 
tant when associations will become the foci for 
concentrating, and from whence will be dissemi- 
nated, the horticultural intelligence and products 
of every clime. 


The histo 
| results, 





Notwithstanding gardening preceded, it was 
ultimately surpassed, by agriculture, for a long 
succession of ages, still, when prosecuted with 
the lights of experience, the instruction of ma- 
tured theory, and the advantages of various and 
multiplied examples, horticulture becomes the 
successful rival of her younger, yet more favored 
sister, and finally usurps her entire domain; for, 
“that field is best cultivated, which assumes the 
appearance of a wide extended garden,” It was 
this learned and skilful tillage, which, in ancient 
times, maintained the dense population, that crowd- 
ed the classic shores of the Mediterranean, the . 
fertile islands of Crete, Cyprus and Rhodes, the 
emeralds which spangle the AQgean sea, and real- 
ized in Sicily the Hesperides of fabulous poetry ; 
—and which, in our age, is so conspicuous in 
China, Holland, portions of France, Germany, 


zens, as a public garden. Numerous others were | Italy and Switzerland, and has rendered the rural 
soon planted, and decorated with temples, porticos, economy of England, the model of all countries. 
altars, statues, and triumphal monuments ;—but 


(To be continued.) 


PRIZE ESSAY. 

The editor of the Philadelphia United States 
| Gazette informs the public, that the premium of 
'“a gold medal, value one hundred dollars, for the 
| best essay on the inadequacy of the wages gener- 
ally paid to seamstresses, spoolers, spinners, shoe 
| binders, &c. to procure food, raiment and lodg- 
‘ing; onthe effects of that inadequacy upon the 
happiness and morals of those femaies, and their 
families, when they have any ; and on the prob- 
| ability that those low wages frequently force 
“poor women to the choice between dishonor and 
‘absolute want of common necessaries,” has been 
‘awarded to the Rev. Josern Tuckerman, of Bos- 


ton. 
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LIBRARY OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, 


Contin ued from page 196. 
CHAPTER Il. 
THE DIFFERENT FOREIGN BREEDS. 
THE WILD HORSE, 
Troops of wild horses are found in the plains 


cf Great Tartary, and also in several parts of 


Secuth America. In neither, however, can we re- 


cognise an original race. ‘The horses of the Ukra- | 


ine, and those of South America, are equally the 
descendants of those who had escaped from the 
slavery of man. The Tartar horses are fleet and 
strong, but comparatively of an ordinary breed. 
‘Those of South America retain, almost unimpaired, 
the size and form of their European ancestors. 

In no part of America, or of the more newly 
discovered islands of the Pacific, was the horse 
known, until he was introduced by Europeans ; 
and the origin of the horses of ‘Tartary has been 
clearly traced io those who were employed in the 
siege of Azoph, in 1657, but which were turned 
loose for want of forage. 

All travellers who have crossed the plains ex- 
tending from the shores of La Plata to Patagonia, 
liave spoken of humerous droves of wild horses. 
Some affirm thatthey have seen ten thousand in 
one troop. ‘They appear to be under the command 
of a leader, the strongest and boldest of the herd, 
and whom they implicitly obey. A secret instinct 
teaches them that their safety consists in their 
union, and ina principle of subordination. The 
lion, the tiger, and the leopard,* are their princi- 
pal enemies. At some signal, intelligible to them 
all, they either close into a dense mass, and tram- 
ple their enemy to death; or, placing the mares 
and foals in the centre, they form themselves into 
a circle, and welcome him with their heels. In 
the attack, their leader is the first to face the dan- 
ger, and, when prudence demands a retreat, they 
follow his rapid flight. 

In the thinly inhabited parts of South America 
it is dangerous to fall in with any of these troops. 
The wild horses approach as vear as they dare 
they call to the loaded horse with the greatest ea- 
gerness, and, if the rider be not on the alert, and 
have not considerable strength of arm, and sharp- 
ness of spur, his beast will divest himself of his 
burden, take to his heels, and be gone forever. 

Captain Head gives the following account of a 
meeting with a troop of wild horses, where the 
country is more thickly inhabited. 
captured animals are supposed to be fureed along 
by their riders at their very utmost speed :—*“ As 
they are thus galloping along, urged by the spur, 
it is interesting tosee the groups of wild horses 
one passes. The mares, which are never ridden 
in South America, seem pot to understand what 
makes tie poor horse carry his head so low, and 
look so weary. The little innocent colts come 
running to meet Lim, and then start away fright- 
ened 3 while the old horses, whose white marks on 
the flanks and backs betray their acquaintance 
with the spur and saddle, walk slowly away for 
some distance, then breaking into a trot as they seek 


o 
>? 


*These animals are of a different race from those which 
go under the same names in the Old World, and are very 
inferior in strength. ; 

tAn Englishman once attempted to ride a mare, but 
he was hooied and pelted by the natives,and thought him- 
self fortunate to escape without serious injury. 

Sir John Carr, in his Northern Summer, p. 44, states 
that it is only a short time since mares began to be ridden 
n Ru3sia. 
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their safety, snort aud look behind them, first with _whole of the horse’s mane, while another cut the 
one eye and then with the other, turning their) hair from the end of his tail, This, they told me, 
nose from right to ieft, and carrying their long tail! was a mark that the horse had been once mounted. 
; |\'They then put a piece of bide into his mouth to 

The same pleasing writer describes the system serve for a bit, and a strong hide halter on his 
of horse-management among the rude inhabitants|head. ‘The Gaucho who was to mount, arranged 
lof the plains of South America, They have no | his spurs, which were unusually long and sharp,* 
‘stables, no fenced pastures. One horse is usually ‘and while two men held the horse by his ears, he 
kept tied at the door of the hut, fed scantily at} put ou the saddle, which he girthed extremely 
night on maize; or at other times several may tight. lie then caught hold of the horse’s ear, 
‘be enclosed in the corral, which isa circular space | and in an instant vaulted into the saddle ; upon 
| surrounded by rough posts, driven firmly into the; which the man who held the horse by the halter 
The mares are never ridden, or attenpt- | threw the end to the rider, and from that moment 


high in the air,”’* 





; 


bs 


ground, 


Some poor. 


Jed to be tamed, but wander with their foals where- | no one seemed to take any further notice of him. 
. 


‘ever they please. 

When the Gaucho. the native inhabitant of the 
'plains, wants horses for himself, or for the supply 
of the traveller, he either goes with his lasso to 
‘the corral, and selects those, possibly, who on the 
| preceding day had for the first time been backed, 
or he scampers across the plain, and presently re- 
turns with an unwilling, struggling, or subdued 
| captive. When the services of the animals have 
‘been exacted, he either takes them to the corral, 
and feeds them with a small quantity of maize, if 
he thinks he shall presently need them again, or 
he once more turns them loose on the plains. 

Travellers give some amusing accounts of the 
manner in which all this is effected. Miers} thus 
describes the lasso, simple in its construction, but 
all-powerful in the hands of the Gaucho. 

“The Lasso is a missile weapon used by every 
native of the United Provinees and Chile, It isa 
| very strong plaited thong of equal thickness, half 
an inch in diameter, and forty feet long; made of 
many strips of green hide, plaited likea whipthong, 
and rendered supple by grease. It has, at one end, 
an iron ring above an inch and a half in diameter, 
through which the thong is passed, and this forms 
arunning noose. ‘The Gaucho, or native Peon, is 
generally mounted on horseback when he uses 
the lasso. One end of the thong is affixed to his 
saddle girth; the remainder he coils carefully in 





.| his left hand, leaving about twelve feet belonging 
b 


/to the noose end, in a coil, and a half of which 
(he holds in his right hand. He then swings this 
| long noose horizontally round his head, the weight 
\of the iron ring at the end of the noose assisting 
lin giving to it, by a continued circular motion, a 
| sufficient force to project it the whole length of the 
| line.” 

| When the Gauchos wish to have a grand break- 
ling-in, they drive a whole herd of wild horses 
‘into the corral.—* The corral was quite full of 
| horses, most of which were young ones about two 
‘or three years old. The capitar (chief Gaucho,) 
imounted on a strong steady horse, rode into the 
‘eorral, and threw his lasso over the neck of a 
young horse, and dragged him to the gate. For 
some time he was very unwilling to leave his 
‘comrades; but the moment he was forced out of 
‘the corral, his first idea was to gallop away : how- 


ever, a timely jerk of the lasso checked him in the | 


;inost effectual way. The peons now ran after him 
jon foot and threw a lasso over his fore legs, just 
jabove the fetlock, and twitching it, they pulled his 
|legs from under him so suddenly, that I really 
jthought the fall he got had killed him. In an in- 
|stant a Gaucho was seated on his head, and with 
his long knife,and ina few seconds, cut off the 


| ™ Head’s Journey across the Pampas, p. 258. 
| + Miers’ Travelsin Chile, vol. i. p. 88. 


| The horse instantly began to jump in a man- 

|ner which made it very difficult for the rider to 
keep his seat, and quite different from the kick or 

| plunge of an English horse ; however, the Gaucho’s 

‘spurs soon set him going, and off he galloped, do- 

}ing everything in his power to throw his rider. 

| Another horse was immediately brought from 


the corral, and so quick was the operation, that 


| twelve Gauchos were mounted in a space which I 
‘think hardly exceeded an hour. It was wonder- 
ful to see the different manner in which differeng 
horses behaved. Some would actually screain 
while the Gauchos were girding the saddle upon 
their backs ; some would instantly lie down and 
roll upon it; while some would stand without be- 
ing held—their legs stiff, and in unnatural posi- 
tions, their necks half bent towards their tails, and 
looking vicious and obstinate ; and I could not 
help thinking that 1 would not have mounted one 
of those for any reward that could be offered 
fee for they were invariably the most difficult to 





subdue. 

Wier: It was now curious to look around and see 
ithe Gauchos on the horizon in different directions, 
|trying to bring their horses back to the corral, 
| which is the most diffieult part of their work ; for 
‘the poor creatures had been so scared there that 
they were unwilling to return to the place. It was 
‘amusing to see the antics of the horses—they 
were jumping and dancing in different ways, 
while the right arm of the Gauchos, was seen 
flogging them. At last they brought the horses 
‘back, apparently subdued, and broken in. The 
saddles and bridles were taken off, and the young 
horses trotted off towards the corral, neighing to 
one another.’ 

| When the Gaucho wishes to take a wild horse, 
he mounts one that has been used to the sport, and 
gallops over the plain. As soon as he comes suf. 
ficiently near his prey, “ the lasso is thrown round 
the two hind legs, and as the Gaucho rides a little 
on one side, the jerk pulls the entangled horse's 
fect laterally, so as to throw him on his side, with- 
out endangering his knees or his fuee. Before 
the horse can recover the shock, the rider dis- 
‘mounts, aud snatching his poncho or cloak from 
his shoulders, wraps it round the prestrate animal's 





* The manufacture of the Gaucho’s boots is somewhat 
| singular.—* The boots of the Gauchos are formed of the 
ham and part of the leg skin of a colt taken reeking from 
the mother, which is said to be sacrificed for the sole pur 
pose, just at the time of bearing, when the hair has not 
begun to grow. At this stage, the skin strips off easily, 
and is very white and beautiful in texture and appearance 
The ham forms the calf of the boot ; the hock easily adapts 
itself to the heel, and the leg above the fetlock constitutes 
the foot; the whole making a neat and elegant half-boot, 
with an aperture sufficient for the great toe to project 
through.” Andrew’s Journey in South America, vol. i. 
page 26. 
+ Head’s Journey across the Pampas, p. 258. 
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head. He then forces into his mouth one of the dles, and after they have galloped thirty or forty | 
powerful bridles of the country, straps a saddle on | miles, the meat becomes tender and sodden, and 
his back, and bestriding him, removes the poncho ; | fit for their table ; and, at all their feasts, the first 
upou which the astonished horse springs on his | and last and most favorite dish, is a horse’s head. | 





Vitis labrusca v. Aleranderia. 





ae oe - “ 

his vine is a sure and plentiful one in its crops. 
It has been erroneously called, at the Spring Mill 
vineyard and at Philadelphia, the Constantia, or 










legs, and endeavors by a thousand vain efforts to | 
disencumber himself of his new master, who sits | 
quite composedly on his back, and, by a discipline | 
which never fails, reduces the horse to such com- 
plete obedience, that he is soon trained to lend his 
whole speed and strength to the capture of his 
companions,”* 

These animals possess much of the form of the 
Spanish horse, from which they sprung ; they are 
tamed, as has been seen, with far less difficulty 
than could be thought possibile; and, although 
theirs is the obedience of fear, and enforced at 
first by the whip and spur, there are no horses 
who so soon and so perfectly exert their sagacity 
and their power in the service of man. They are 
possessed of no extraordinary,speed, but they are 
capable of enduring immense fatigue. They are 
frequently ridden 60 or 70 miles without drawing 
bit, and have been urged on by the cruel spur of 
the Gaucho, more than a hundred miles, and at the 
rate of twelve miles in the hour. 

Like the Arab horses, they know no interme- 
diate pace-between the walk and the gallop. Al- 
though at the end of a day so hard, their sides 
are horribly mangled, and they completely ex- 
hausted, there is this consolation for them,—they 
are immediately turned loose on the plains, and it 
will be their own fault if they are speedily caught 
again. ‘The mare is occasionally killed for food, 
and especially on occasions of unusual festivity. 
General San Martin, during the war for indepen- 
dence, gave a feast to the Indian allies attached 
to his army; and mares’ flesh, and the blood 
mixed with gin, formed the whole of the enter- 
tainment. 

On such dry and sultry plains, the supply of 
water is often scanty, and then a species of mad- 
ness seizes on the horses, and their generous and 
docile qualities are no longer recognised. They 
rush violently into every pond and lake, savagely 
mangling and trampling upon one another; and 
the carcases of many thousands of them, destroyed 
by their fellows, have occasionally been seen in 
and around a considerable pool. This is one of 
the means by which the too rapid increase of this 
quadruped is, by the ordinance of Nature, there 
prevented, 

The wild horses of Tartary, although easily 
domesticated, materially differ in character from 
those on the plains of South America.. They will 
not suffer a stranger to join them. If a domestica- 
ted horse comes in their way, unprotected by his 
master, they attack him with their teeth and their 
heels, and speedily destroy him. They readily 
submit, however, to the dominion of man, and be- 
come perfectly docile and faithful. 

Among the ‘Tartars, the flesh of the horse is 
a frequent_article of food ; and although they do 
not, like the Indians of the Pampas, eat it raw, 
their mode of cookery would not be very inviting 
tothe European epicure. They cut the muscular 
parts into slices, and place them under their sad- 

*Basil Hall’s Journey to Peru and Mexico, vol. i. p. 151. 
The Jesuit Dobrizhoffer, in his History of the Abipones, a 
nation of Paraguay, and speaking of the tamed horse, (vol. 
ii. page 113,) says, that, ‘ stirrups are not in general use. 
The men leap on their horse on the right side. In the 
right hand they grasp the bridle, and in the left a very 
long spear, leaning on which, they jump with the impulse 
of both feet, and then fall right upon the horse’s back.” 








sand sixty 





When water was notat hand, the Scythians used 
to draw blood from their horses, and drink it ; and 
the dukes of Muscovy, for nearly two hundred 
years, presented ‘Tartar ambassadors 
with the milk of mares. If any of this milk fell 
upon the mane of the horse, the duke, by custom, 
was bound to lick it off. 

Troops of wild horses are occasionally met with 
in the central parts of Africa, in the island of St 
Domingo, on the deserts of Arabia, and in a few 
other parts of the wor! ; but no where do they 
equal the domesticated Jior-e in form, strength, or 
even speed, (To be continued.) 


NOMENCLATURE OF GRAPES. 


[Further extracts frem Prince’s Treatise on the Culture of 


the Vine, now in press, and speedily to be published.] 
Continued from page 197. 
QUEEN, Gibbs.—Pr. Cat. No. 131. 

This has round berries of good size, which are 
white with a bloom, and a little colored on the sun 
side ; they are sweet, and of very pleasant flavor, 
and the bunches are also of good size. 


BLACK SCUPPERNONG.—Pr. Cat. No. 399. 
Scuppernong. 
Purple Muscadine. 
Sloe grape. 
Bullet grape. 
Bullace. 
Vitis rotundifolia, v. nigra. 
I have not seen the fruit of this vine; but as it 


is preduced ffdm the seeds of the other in far the 
greater proportion, it may justly be considered asthe 


primitive species, and the fruit no doubt is of the | 


same form and possesses the same qualities, with 
the exception of the color, which is dark red or 
purple, and in some cases black. The tendrils 
being purple, easily distinguish it, without seeing 
the fruit; the foliage is also of a darker hue, and 
the leaves much less in size than the white variety, 
but resemble it in other respects. I think it quite 
probable that there are two distinct varieties of the 
Scuppernong with colored fruit, as the deseriptions 
of different persons vary as to the color, In North 
Carolina the purple or dark variety is by some 
preferred to the white, 

The wood of the different varieties of the Scup- 
pernong is very hard, which is doubtless the cause 
why they do not grow as readily from cuttings as 


the generality of other vines, for in most instances | 


| 
| 
| sections of the Union ; and Mr Adlum, of the Dis- 
| 
| 
| 
} 
i 


Cape of Good Hope grape, but is unquestionably 
a native of our own country, and originated in the 
vicinity of Philadelphia, It is stated to have been 
| first found growing near the Schuylkill river, 
| previous to the revolutionary war by a Mr Alex- 
ander, gardener to one of the Penns. The berries 
are black when fully ripe, sweet, and of a slight 
musky flavor, but contain a pulp. Wine of a fair 
quality has been made of this grape in different 


trict of Columbia, and a number of other gentle- 
men, have succeeded in making from it wine ot 
quite a pleasant flavor. I have also in my posses- 
sion some wine made from it several years okt, 
which is of very agreeable flavor, but not equal to 
| that I have obtained from some other native vari- 
} evies, 

| Itseems proper here to remark, that Mr Adluin 
}makes a distinction between the Alexander's cr 
| Schuylkill muscadel, and the Spring Mill Constan- 
tia. The leaves, he states, are very similar, bu 
| there is a difference in the appearance of the clus- 
ters of fruit, the latter being the handsomest ; bot: 
have a pulp, and the Alexander’s has a little of tho 
| Fox grape flavor, but the Spring Mill Constantia 
| has not any of it; it is sweet, without any musky 
\flavor. Mr Adlum, however, considers both as 
| American grapes, as they most certainly are, The 
jauthor has cultivated them separately, so that 
| amateurs might gratify themselves by contrasting 
ithe two in their experiments, 


CLIFTON’S CONSTANTIA.—Pr. Cat. No. 406. 


Vitis /abrusca, var. 


I should not enumerate this under a head dis- 
tinct from the Alexander’s were it not that Mr 


| 
| Adlum conceives there i 


is some distinction. It 
| originated in the garden of Mr Cuiirron, Philadel- 
| phia, and Mr C. stated that it was a chance seed- 
| ling, unsown by any one. It was obtained from 
him by Peter Legeaux, and extensively planted at 
the Spring Mill Vineyard; and it has been im- 
posed on the public as the genuine Constantia of 
the Cape of Good Hope. Itis some satisfaction 
|to know that Americans were not concerned in 
‘this deception. It has the same qualities as the 
| Alexander’s for wine, and they are generally cul- 
‘tivated and considered as synonymous, although 
|it appears the two have been obtained from differ- 


ent original vines. 


CATAWBA.—Pr. Cat. No. 377. 


those who have pursued this course of culture have | 


met with a total failure. 

the vines are more scarce 
other native kinds. 
spread their branches to a great extent, and I have 
been informed by a gentleman residing near New- 
bern, North Carolina, that those cultivated in that 


vicinity, are planted thirty feet from each other. 
As the flowers of this species expand nearer the 
period at which the European vines produce their 
flowers than is the case with our natives generally, 


From this circumstance | 
in the nurseries than | 

. . . ' 
The vines of this species, 


Catawba tokay. 
Tokay. 
Red munsy ? 


Vitis labrusca v. Calawbe. 


| 7 . . 
| ‘This is a large grape, of a lilac color, and in 


| some situations, covered with a beautiful bloom, 
| giving to them a biuish purple appearance, The 
| berries have a slight musky taste, and delicate fla- 
'vor; hang loosely on the bunches, which are of 
| good size; and, in fact, they are beautiful to the 





it offers great advantages for obtaining hybrid va- jeye, very abundant bearers, make an excellent 


rieties by admixture of the pollen. 
ALEXANDER’s.—Pr. Cat. No. 372. 
Schuylkill Muscadel. 
Spring Mill constantia, 
Cape of Good Hope grape. 
Tasker’s grape. 


‘wine, and are tolerable for the table. The pulp 
| diminishes and almost disappears when they are 
left on the vine until they attain to perfect matu- 
| rity. 

| Although this grape is said to be from the rivec 
'Catawha, still there is much uncertainty on that 
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point, as I am informed by Tuomas M’Catt, Esq. 
of Georgia, a gentleman now far advanced in and composed of small, oval, serrate, sessile leafiets* 


years, that, in his boyhood, he knew the Catawba | This foliage is elegant, and of an agreeable tint, | 


from its source, to where it loses its name in that | but it is thin, and scarcely obstructs the passage 
of the Wateree, and that no such grape was known | of the sunbeams. It is shed annually at the 
there. Mr Aptum states, that he procured it from approach of winter. 

a Mr Scnoxt, at Clarksburg, Montgomery county,) ‘The flowers are small, not very conspicuous, 
Maryland, and that it was called by this name by and disposed in bunches. The fruit is in the form 
that gentleman. The grape called by Mr ADLUM | of flat, crooked, pendulous pods, from twelve to 
Red muncy, and found by bim wild in Maryland, | eighteen inches long, and of a reddish brown 
and also in Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, pro- color, The pods contain brown, smooth, hard 
ved to be very similar to this kind. Mr A. con-’ seeds, enveloped in a pulpy substance, which, for 
siders this grape “to be worth all others, indige-| 4 month after their maturity, is very sweet, and 


nous or exotic, as a wine grape,” and that a greater 
variety of wines may be made from it than from 
any other variety. [To be continued. } 
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SWEET LOCUST, OR THREE THORNED 
ACACIA. 


In consequence of the recommendation of the 


| which then becomes extremely sour. Beer is 
‘sometimes made by fermenting the pulp while 
fresh, but the practice is not general, as the Apple 
tree, and Peach tree, particularly the last, have 
| become common in the Western country, and 
afford a much superior beverage. 

The perfect wood or heart of the Sweet Locust 
nearly resembles that of the Locust; but its grain 
is coarser, and its pores more open; in these 
\respects itis more strikingly characterised even 
than the wood of the Red Oak. When perfectly 





| 


Three thorned, or horny locust, by Mr Buet of | seasoned, it is extremely hard. It is little esteemed 


Albany, as the plant which he thinks “ will be 
found to surpass all others for live fences,” we 
have been induced to copy the following from 
Michaur’s North American Sylva. 

The Sweet Locust belongs peculiarly to the 
country west of the Alleghany Mountains, and it 
is scarcely found in any part of the Atlantic 
States, excépt in Limestone Valley and its branch- 
es, which lie between the first andl second ranges 
of the Alleghanies, beginning near Harrisburgh in 
Pennsylvania, in the latitude 40° 42’, and extend- 


in Kentucky, where it is more employed, and 
| consequently can be better appreciated than else- 
iwhere. It is used neither by the carpenter nor 
the wheelwright ; it is sometimes taken by the 
farmers for rails to fence their fields, but only when 
they are unable to procure better wood. It is 
found by experience to be far inferior to the Wild 
Cherry and Black Walnut for cabinet making. 
The only destination for which it appears to be 
peculiarly adapted, is, the form'eg of hedges, 
which would be rendered impenetrable by its long 


ing from northeast to southwest into the State of | thorns. 


Virginia. The soil in this valley is generally very 
substantial. In the fertile bottoms, which are wa- 
tered by the rivers emptying into the Mississippi, 
in the Illinois country, and still more in the south- 
ern parts of Kentucky and Tennessee, the Sweet 
Locust is abundant. It commonly grows with the 
Black Walnut, Shell bark Hickory, Red Elim, Blue 
Ash, Locust, Box, Elder, and Coffee tree, and 
forms a part of the forests that cover the most 
fertile soils. In different parts of the United States, 
this species is called indifferently, Sweet Locust 
and Honey Locust; the French of IJllincis call it 
Févier. 

In situations the most favorable to its growth, 
such as | have observed on the banks of the Ohio, 
between Gallipolis and Limestone, the Sweet Lo- 
cust attains a very ample size. I have measured 
several stocks which were three or four feet in di- 
ameter, and which appeared to equal in height 
the loftiest trees of those immemorial forests. 
Some of them had the trunk undivided for forty 
feet. : 

The Sweet Locust is easily known by its bark, 
which at intervals of a few inches, detaches it- 


self laterally in plates of three or four inches wide | 


and two or three lines thick, and by the furm of 
its trunk, which presents three or four crevices of 
inconsiderable depth, opening irregularly from the 
bottom towards the top. The large thorns which 
cover the branches, and frequently the trunk of 
young trees, afford another very distinet character. 
These thorns are sometimes several inches long, 
ligneous, of a reddish color, and armed, at some 
distance from the base, with two secondary thorns 
about half the size of the first. 


The Sweet Locust has been cultivated for many 
years in Europe. It flourishes, blooms, and yields 
seed in the climates of London and Paris, but its 
vegetation is less active than in the south of 
France. [No insect attacks it.—Ed. N.E. Farmer. | 








Quarterly Review.—The 82d Number of this 
valuable work, just published by Wells & Lilly, 
Court-street, Boston, is well filled with ably writ- 
ten articles on the following subjects :—Remains 

‘of Lucretia Davidson of New York —-Systems and 
| Methods in Natural History—Tytler’s History of 
| Scotland—the Co-operatives—Life and Services 
of Captain Beaver—Duke Bernard of Saxe Wei- 
| mar, and Captain Basil Hail’s Travels in ‘North 
America—European Turkey—the Finance Com- 
mittee—the Anti-Pauper System— Home Colonies 
-— Quarterly List of New Pubiications. Published 
quarterly, at $5 per annum. 


APPLE TREE BORER.—Communicated. 

To destroy the Borer that attacks the apple tree, 
take a small stick, clear the borings so as to get in 
ja piece of camphor about as large as a kernel of 
Indian Corn ; that will destroy the worm in less 
than twentyfour hours. 

I have about ninety apple trees, and found in 
| the fall of 1827, that the Borer had attacked two 
|or three trees. I went to work with a chisel, and 
cut them out, and found the worm to be a white 
one, with red head. But in cutting them out I 
hurt the trees very much. In 1828 the borer got 
into twenty or thirty trees, whic cost me thirty 
minutes’ time. After putting in the camphor, no 





borings came out,and T have had no tree bored | 


“ * 
The leaves of the Sweet Locust are pinnated?|since. This makes me conclude that the eggs of 


| the borer are in the borings. 
JOSEPH YOUNG. 

Chatham, Dec. 29, 1829. 

Reraarks by the Edilor—We are apprehensive 
that the remedy would be ef no avail unless to 
| prevent the attacks of the winged insect, which is 
| the parent of the Apple tree Borer. The hole, into 
which our correspondent advises “to get in a 
piece of camphor,” is said to be the avenue through 
which the insect makes its escape from the tree, when 
it assumes its perfect state. If so, any application 
made to the hole from which it issues, would be 
like “shutting the door after the steed is stolen.” 
See New England Farmer, vol. v. page 57. It is 
possible, however, that the application of camphor 
may have a tendency to prevent the parent of the 
borer, (said to be a fly, resembling a wasp,) from 
depositing the egg from which the'worm proceeds, 
in the bark of the tree. 


From the Boston Courier. 


AMERICAN HEMP. 

The citizens of this city had the satisfaction 
yesterday (12th) of witnessing the exhibition be- 
fore our State House, of several loads of American 
Hemp, grown and fitted by the Northampton Hemp 
Company. We are happy to learn from intelli- 
gent gentlemen from that section of the Common- 
wealth, that these huge piles “were but the earn- 
est of the quantity which is to follow, and that 
this company have now in preparation for market 
more than 130 tous of hemp grown the past sea- 
son.” This quantity at $200 per ton, which is not 
more than an average price for this article of a 
good quality, will amount to the very comfortable 
sum of $26,000. One fact more—we are inform- 
ed that this quantity of hemp is the product of 
about four hundred acres of land—yielding on the 
average about sixtyfive dollars to the acre ; and this 
too when the season was known to have been ex- 
tremely unfavorable for this crop. How credita- 
ble is this enterprise to the individuais engaged, to 
our state and to our country, It is also a profit- 
able business to growers and to those who prepare 
the hemp for market. Let no one envy the 
originators or promoters of this new and Jucrative 
branch of agriculture, but let him « go and do 
likewise.” The growers of wool have met with 
Joss and discomfiture from every quarter ; almost 
every other agricultural product is depressed in 
the market. Will not the-growth of this crop af- 
ford the desired relief? Had any one predicted a 
year ago “what our eyes have seen and ears 
heard” from unquestionable sources it would have 
been viewed only as the gdle speculation and 
“trifles light as air.” It is with heartfelt satis- 
faction that we contemplate the wealth which may 
accrue to the citizens of this Commonwealth from 
this landable spirit of enterprise; and will not 
every section of it seek a participation in this 
golden harvest? We wish no one to enter into 
the business without a thorough examination and 
calculation as to product, profit, &c. but to us it 
seems just the thing for our farmers in these hard 
times. 

(C7 Specimens of the above American Hemp, also of 
Cordage manufactured from the same, have been left at 
the Agricultural Warehouse, No. 52, North Market street, 
for public inspection. Farmers, members of the Legisla- 
ture, and the public generally, are invited to call and ex- 
amine it. 
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Barenton Marxet.—Monday, Jan. 11. 
(Reported for the Chronicle andPatriot.) 

The Market continues abundantly supplied, 
with Beef Cattle in particular. At market this 
day, 697 Cattle and 1290 Sheep, of which 241 
Cattle and 730 Sheep (including 219 Sheep un- 
sold last week) were at the Upper Market, aud 
456 Cattle and 560 Sheep, {including 44 Cattle 
unsold last week) were at the Lower Market, 
Nearly 100 head of Cattle remained unsold at 
the close of the market, among which were many 
good Cattle. As the Barrellers have about done, 
the supply is greater than the demand for market 
beef, which occasioned this day a slight reduction 
on former prices. Sheep meet with a steady 
market and fair prices—we noticed sales of a few 
lots of good Sheep at $2 25 a 2 50 per head— 
thinner qualities at from $1 33 to 175. Not 
much doing in Swine—a small lot of 36, is all 
there were at market; a few were retailed at 43 
a 54, the residue remain on hand. 


From the Aimerican Farmer. 


BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAIL ROAD. 

The progress of this stupendous undertaking 
equals the expectations of its most sanguine friends. 
A sufficient portion having been finished to afford 
a trial of the cars, experiments have been made, 
and the result lias proved highly flattering to the 
hopes of the company and the public. About a 
mile and a half of the road is railed, and various 
cars and passenger carriages have been put on 
for trial, the most useful of which are those on 
the Winans principle. With one of these, contain- 
ing twenty-two passengers, one horse travelled at 
the rate of fifteen miles an hour. Three cars 
have been hitched together, loaded with eightyfour 
passengers, and drawn by one horse with great 
ease, at the rate of eight miles an hour. These 
experiments were made while the carriages 
were new, and of course subject to the disadvan- 
tage of all new work, which requires some use to 
reduce it to a state of greater freedom from friction. 
We have heard no one express any thing tut the 
most perfect satisfaction with the experiments, 
and we have no doubt they have tended greatly 
to the advancement of the Rail-road cause. The 
Rail-road is now nearly ready for the rails, as far 
as Ellicott’s mills ; a distance of about thirteen 
miles, including by far the most difficult and ex- 
pensive part of the whole route ; and sixteen miles 
more, beyond Ellicott’s, is in a state of great for- 
wardness, The bridge over Gwynn’s falls, is one 
of the most magnificent pigces of architecture in 
America. There are other works much greater 
in magnitude, and more costly, but in everything 
that constitutes grandeur in architecture, we ha- 
zard little in saying, this stands unrivalled. Its 
proportions, workmanship, and materials, are all 
beautifully adapted to each other, and the whole 
to the object in view. It is neither too high for 
its length nor the reverse ; neither is it too heavy 
nor too light. It does not seem to bear too heevily 
on any part, nor yet cause the observer to shudder 
for the safety of the passengers, in consequence of 
any apparent want of strength. The arch is grand, 
not ostentatious ; and the whole structure magnifi- 
cent without any other apparent aim than utility. 

So far as the experiments have gone, Rail roads 
have obtained a decided advantage over canals 
both in Europe and America. 

These advantages are, indeed, so striking and 
undeniable, since the late illustrations with locomo- 


tive engines in England, that it is not easy to per- 
ceive how any public agents, entrusted with mo- | 
ney to be expended for the promotion of internal 
trade, could now answer to the public for giving 
preference to canals. The responsibility of such 





agents is not only tothe existing public but to_ 
posterity, and if those who expend public means 
on canals at this time, should twenty years hence | 
escape with being only laughed at, they will be. 
more or less fortunate only in the degree that 

ridicule is or isnot easier to be borne than indig- 

nantrebuke, A gentleman told us the other day 

that the damage to the banks of the Delaware and) 
Chesapeake Canal was already greater than will 

be compensated by the toll to be derived from pas- | 
sengers’ boats ; and these boats, be it remembered | 
with six horse’ move not as fast as one horse has | 
done with eighty, or one hundred passengers on | 
the Baltimore Rail-road—all this is not now, 
matter of speculation, but of demonstration. 





_ GEOLOGY OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

{> Mr Horsroox will be happy to meet any of the | 
Members of the Legislature, at the Columbian Hall this | 
afternoon, Friday, the 15th inst. at3 o’clock, on the subject 


of Geology. 





IMPROVED APIARY. 
{A Model of an improved Bee Hive and Bee House, 


comprising all the latest improvements, by JAmeEs 
THAcHER, M. D. author of a valuable Treatise on the 
Management of Bees, has been placed by him in the Hall 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, for their in- | 
spection.— We shall next week give a more particular de- 
scription of it. 





GREEN HOUSES. 
> Mr Hewry Gray, horticultural architect, of Rox- | 


bury, has left at the Hall of the Society, two drawings or 
plans of Green Houses, comprising all the recent improve- 
ments in use in Europe. We take pleasure in recom- 
mending Mr Gray to persons who are about to construct 
Green Houses, summer houses, arbors, &c. he having 
visited most of the celebrated establishments in England, 
and is moreover a man of fine taste and intelligence. 





CORRECTIONS. 
{>The Author of the Frugal Housewife is anxious to 


correct two errors of the press in that little work, lest the | 
inexperienced should be led into serious mistakes. Meat | 
should be broiled not boiled for Beef-tea;—and celery | 
should be covered with tan, not with tar. See page 27 
and 32. 











Green House Plants and Flowers. 
The subscriber, gardener to J. Prince, Esq. at Jamaica | 
Plains, Roxbury, has for sale a large variety of plants, (among 
them 20 varieties of Camellia Japonica from $4 to $8 each,) | 
also flowers for Bouquets ; and in the proper season, a variety | 
of hardy shrubs, plants, and fruit trees ; also, a quantity of Box 
for borders, at reasonable prices. EDWARD SAYER. 
Jamaica Plains, Jan. 15, 1830. 4t 


Fine Stud Horse For Sale. 
A beautiful dark bay stud, half blood of the English draught 

horse, fifieen and a half hands high, strong and well forined, 
eight years old the ensuing spring, is offered for sale. He is a} 
sure foal getter, fine figure, kind in any harness, and cannot | 
fail to give satisfaction. His stock has proved excellent, and | 
have sold at $50, at four months old. Apply (post paid) i‘ 
| 


| 





J. B. Russex, Publisher of the New England Farmer. 
eop4e Jan, 15 _ 


Black Currant Wine. 
For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, 52 North Market- | 
street : . 

A few dozen bottles of superior old Black Currant Wine, 
made by a gentleman in this vicinity ; an account of its astrin- | 
‘nt and detergent properties in various complaints, anu par- 
ticularly the Sore Throat will be found in the New England: 
Farmer, vol. v. page 267, written by SamorL W. Pomeroy, 
Esq. and the late Doct. Joun G. Corrin. Price 75 cts. per 


——_— 








bottle,—also, a few bottles of old White Dutch Currant Wine, | 
price 50 cents per bottle. tf 


Jan. 15. 


Hemp Seed. 
For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New Eng! 
“armer, 52, North Market Street, = 
A few bushels of prime Hemp Seed, for sowing, growth of 
1829, (raised wholly from the wicbeded Vergamnes erat, which 
cost $5 per bushel.) It is a small lot of uncommonly fine 
quality, and farmers who are turning their attention to the cul- 
ture of this profitable plant, can secure excellent seed, at 83 
per bushel. 1f applied for soon. tf Jan. 15. 





Farmer Wanted. 

Wanted an intelligent, industrious, and capable man, with 

a small family, to take charge of a large farm; the wife neat 

industrious, and well acquainted with the dairy. A person who 

can well manage such a farm, wherea large stock of sheep is 

kep’, acquainted with the cultivation of roots, and systematic 

in all branches of farming, and who is well known for his in- 

tegrity of character, may, perhaps, hear of a place that will 

please him by applying at the office of the New England Far- 
mer. eptf Jan. 1. 


a ‘ Gardener Wanted. one vi 


The subscriber wishes to employ a gardener who understands 
his profession, and can produce satisfactory recommendations ; 
permanent employ and good encouragement will be given. Ap- 
plication may be made at 548, Washington-street, med 

Jan. 8. uf THOMAS BREWER. 


Gleditschia triacanthos Seed. 

Fcr sale at the Seed Store connected with the New Eng- 
land Farmer, 52, North Market-street, 

A few pounds of fresh seed of the genuine gieditschia triacan- 
thos, or three thorned Acacia, for live fences. ‘This is the sort 
recommended by Judge BueL, (in the New England Farmer 
for Dec. 11, page 164,) who has several thousand plants grow- 
ing, as the best plant that can be cultivated in this country for 
hedges; of very rapid growth, long and abundant thorns, and 
of hard and strong wood. tf Jan. 8. 














PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 





| FROM| To 


APPLES, best, - - - \barrel. 175 2 25 
ASHES, pot, first sort, — - - - ton. (125 00 130 GO 
earl, first sort, - - hie 1125 00.130 00 

BEANS, white, - - - bushel, 1 00) 1 25 
BEEF, mess, - - barrel.) 925 9 50 
Cargo, No. 1, Ps 775 800 

Cargo, No. 2 - “ | 675 70 
BUTTER, inspected, No. 1, new, pound, 12 14 
CHEESE, new milk, . a s x" 6 8 
Skimmed milk, - - | “ | @ 3 

FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard-street, - barrel. 5 50 5 75 
Genesee, - - - “ | 550 5% 

Rye, best, - - - - “ | 362 $ 87 

GRAIN, Corn, - - - - bushel! 62. 63 
ye, e - - Soe 78 

Barley, - - ° “s | sol 67 

ats, - - - - - 45 

HOG’S LARD, first sort, new, - pound, 8 00} 8 50 
LIME, - '- - - - - | cask, | 85, 90 
PLAISTER PARIS retails at - ton, | | 3 50 
PORK, clear, - - - barrel.) 15 00 16 00 
Navy, mess, - - nl | 12 50 

Cargo, No. 1, - ° ad 12 50 
SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, - -  bushel.| 2 060 
Orchard Grass, ° - = 4 3 00 

Fow! Meadow, - - - ms od 3 00 

tye Grass, - . é6 4 06 

‘Tall Meadow Oats Grass, - nan 3 00 

Red Top - es 2 @ e 4 62) 1 00 
Lucerne, - - - = pound, 38) 50 

White Honeysuckle Clover, 1d 33) 50 

Red Clover, (northern) - $6 7 8 

French Sugar Beet, - - “ | ; 1 

WOOL, Merino, full blood, washed,- | “ | 38 40 
Merino, full blood, unwashed, “ | 25 

Merino, three fourths washed, 66 30) 35 

Merino, half blood, - .» * 28, 33 

Merino, quarter washed, — - “s 25} 28 

Native, washed, - - - “ 25) 28 

Pulled, lamb’s, first sort,  - “ 37 38 

Pulied, Lamb's, second sort, a 23 | 31 

Pulled, “ spinning, first sort,  “ wD) 33 








PROVISION MARKET. 
CORRECTED EVERY WEEK BY MR HAYWARD, 
(Cte-k of Fanenil-hail Market.) 


BEEP, best pieces, - - : - fpouad | 8} 10 
PORK, fresh, best pieces, ° = 6) 7 
whole hogs, - Oe 5) 6 
VEAL, - . - Loe 4 6 
aro, .*) © * € ~<a o 8 
POULTRY. - - - - 7] @y 5) 10 
BUTTER, keg and tub, - - - “es 14 16 
Launp, best, - - | } 15. 22 
EGGS, - ° ° ° . - | dozen,| 16 17 
MEAL, Rye, retail,-  - == = |bushel. | x 
Indian, retail, : - ae | a 
POTATOS, A Cs RL 
CIDER, [according to quality,] - ‘harrel } 4 0) 20 
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LLANIES. 





FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


_— 


Mara Fessenpen—! enclose a few lines on the | 


opening of the new year ; they are the production | a ‘ 
}the consumers, should in quality even to this| Commerce contains a long letter from De Wit 
‘time fall so much below the standard of excellence Clinton, son of the late Goy. Clinton, in favor of a 
‘to which all who are engaged in the production of Tail road from near the city of New York to the 


of an uneducated farmer’s boy, which title, he 
hopes, will excuse theirimperfection. If you think 
them worthy of a place in your excellent paper, 
will thank you to revise and insert them. 


Yours, very respectfully, 
| i A 
NEW YEAR, 1830. 
‘Time hastens on,—Eternity draws near, 
And death rides dreadfal on each cireling year. 
A few days since we heard the last year’s chime, . 
And now another, trembling on the verge of time, 
Drops into chaos ; waving in its fall 
Its sinful records, like a funeral pall, 
Closed o’er the dear remains of blighted love, 


|city of Boston, four millions of pounds of Butter 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


fg a0% 5 fe cate : rm . | ‘ pty Sha Eee AR Loa 
the articles exhibited at this anniversary. Itisto| The Hon, Edward Everett delivered the Anni- 
=== | be deeply regretted that Butter and Cheese, two’ versary discourse before the Columbian Institute 


. . . | 
| articles so prominent in Rural Economy—so long 
‘and soextensively manufactured over the whole 


ae 1 . . | 
civilized world—contributing so largely to the sup- | 
port of life, and so greatly affecting the health of | 


them, might very easily attain. 
A few days since it was announced, that in the 


were used in a year, yet that but a small part of 
it was good—uand that one half of it was a slow 
poison—the poorest selling for 13 cents, and the 
best for 25 cents. No doubt this statement is 
very near the truth ; and what a pity it is, that it 
should not all be faultless, and command the high- 





Whose soul illumines brighter scenes above. 

And while the gloomy scene is floating by, 

The New Year’s dawn soft trembles o’er the sky ; 

A cheerful ray, bright as the rainbow’s hue 

In early radiance, but as transient too. — 

‘Time pauses not, but turns and shakes his glass, 

That the swift yearly sands may swilter pass. 

Ye sluggish souls, why will ve ccop to think 

What ye shall do—what ve shall eat or drink? 

When summer smiles, pvepare the loamy soil, 

And sow a recompense for al] your toil ; 

“The generous earth ne’er yet refused to peur 

Her precious products into labor’s store. _ 
The chilling tempest howls abvoad, thick clad in snow and sleet, 
And nature lies enshrouded in a snowy winding-sheet ; 
Dread winter rides upon the storm, with dark and threatening 

mien, 
O where shall we for cownfort look, ’mid such a cheerless scene 7 
Shall we find her in the city, where cach luxury abounds ? 
Does she meet us inthe drawing room,where revelry resounds ? 
Does she warm the sluggard’s heart, the while he clamors 

loud for bread; 
While buffetin 

head ? 
Ah, uo! we know a happier, a fairer scene of bliss, 


*T is found beneath the Farmer’s snug, and storm-resisting 


roof, 

’Gainst which cold winter beats in “ain, and tempests stand 
aloof. 

There, round a crackling fire, beliold a smiling circle form’d, 

‘Their hearts by social intercourse, and pure affection warm’d, 

Each grave historian takes his turn, and hastens to relate 

(But pauses oft to mark the storm,) the hapless sailor’s fate. 


Piled with Pomona’s precious gilts, a delicate display. 

“The dog Jays by his diguity, extends his yawning jaws, 

And pillows now his sleepy head upon bis outstretch’d paws. 
Poor Puss, by nature’s bounty clad in robes of spotless white, 
Now purrs her sweetest tones, to fillthe chorus of delight. 


Andover, Jan. 1, 1830. C.Cc.'F. 


DAIRYING. 

At the late Cattle Show and Fair in Worcester 
County, the Committee on Dairies, reported in 
part as follows :— 

Not expecting to instruct the skilful and experi- 
enced, the Committee on this occasion, for the sake 
of the inconsiderate and deficient, wiil indulge ina 
few general remarks on the very important subject 
of Dairying. 

Though various materials have been used for 


coloring Butter and Cheese in order to make them | 
more saleable, yet it is believed, that the quality - 


seldom ifever improved by the infusion of any | 


| 
| 


est price in the market. “ Butter, as a wholesome 
aliment, should be fresh and free from rancidity 
and not fried, or burnt, otherwise it will disorder 
digestion, and be injurious.” 

There is certainly no inherent difficulty in the | 
| process of making good Butter and Cheese ; or! 
can the failure’ be attributed to other causes than 


the Dairy. In the manufacture of these articles 
| great cleanliness, nicety, and unremitting care are 
|requisite to produce superlative kinds, All the 
vessels used about the Dairy, and the cellar in 





}and sweet, and the whole process, from the begin- 


|. . 
\ing to the end, must be carefully attended to, or 


| the whole 
Butter, will seldom be found, 
In order that cheese may have a rich and agee- 


} 
| 
| 
' 
{ 
{ 
} 
j 
} 
H 


/necessary to be considered. As leading char- 
/ acteristics, cleanliness, sweetness and persevering 
j attention must attend the whole process. Much 
| depends on the preparation of the rennet; and the 
proportion of rennet infused into the milk, is of 
more consequence than the state of the rennet it- 
self. As the breaking and gathering the curd ; 
the management of the cheese in the press; the 
process of salting, and the treatment afterward re- 
| quisite in the cheese oom: and many other things | 
simple and easy of execution, must be regarded and 
‘followed with diseretion and fidelity. ‘ In short, 
| the credit, the goodness, and the profit of the dairy 
must, under all circumstances, principally depend 
on the neatness of the managment which is pur- 
) sued, every part being kept perfectly clean, sweet, 


a 
WZ 


j 
| 
| 
} 
| 


and in order; the floors being regularly rendered 
cool by frequent washing with cold water and the 
yarious utensils well cleaned and scalded after 


artificial tincture; and, though the coloring may | every time of being used.” 


sometimes be innoxious, yet it is often deleterious 
in its effects. 


It is hoped, that all those who are devoted to 
jthe manufacture of butter and cheese, will con-' 


The disuse of all coloring, therefore unless | sider thatthey are engaged in a very useful aud 


used very sparingly and with good judgment, is 


| honorable employment, and that a high and envia- 


earnestly recommended to those who manufacture | ble reputation belongs to those who excel in this 
most beneficial art; and we smeercly wish their 
labors may ever be followed with a liberal remu- 
neration. 
By order of the Commitiee, 
NAHUM HARRINGTON, Chairman. 


these articles,so useful, so nutritious, and so health- | 
ful, when rightly made, and so deadly when 
imbued with poisonous ingredients. We are, how- 
ever, happy to say that little of this objectionable and 
deceptive appearance was manifest to our view in | 


the ignorance, inattention and mismanagement of, 
those who are the agents and superintendents of; 


which the milk is kept must be preserved clean | 


able flavor, mellowness and tenderness, and not, 
‘| be rank, unsound, or in any respect faulty, a vari- 


. jety of things, i e pre maine - a é 
Here foams the figured Cider Mug, and there the Apple Tray, | y things, in the preparation and making, are 


in the Hall of the House of Representatives, at 
Washington on the 3d instant. 





Great Rail Road.—The New York Journal of 


Mississippi, 1000 miles. 
15,000,000 of dollars. 


Expense calculated at 


The Geneva, N. Y. Gazette, states that two 
men, Ames and Pennock, of that village, crimped 
and made fortyfive pairs of stoga boots in a work- 
manlike manner, in six days. 


Great Crop of Wheat.—Mr David Smith of 
Northampton, Mass. raised, the last season, ninety- 
one bushels of winter wheat on three acres and a 
few rods of ground, situated near the Connecti- 
cut. The soil is alluvial. 





The Miner’s Journal proposes a public meeting 
of the citizens of Galena, for the puropse of adopt- 
ing measures for the destruction of the rats with 
which they are infested. 


Intemperance.—A female slave in Wilmington, 
N.C, was lately burnt to death by spontaneous 
combustion. She had long been intemperately 
addicted to ardent spirits. 


Temperance.—A State Temperate Society has 
been fermed in Indiana, at a large meeting of the 


x the tempest rade, which bowls around his | results will follow dishonorable to the Dairy-woman members of the Legislature and others held in 
| and disadvantageous to the proprietor of the Dairy. | 
A comfort more heart cheering, and more permanent than this. | Only let there be neatness and assiduity through | 
course, and rancid, fetid, white, greasy | 


teprese 


the Hall of 1 


ntatives, 
7500 tons of coal from the hackawaua mines, 
have been delivered in Philadelphia by the Hudson 


‘and Delaware Canal Company, since they com- 


menced its transportation, late in the Fall, 





New England Farmer’s Almanack for 1830. 

Just published by Canter & Henpee, corner of 
School and Washington-streets, and by J. B. Russert, 
No. 52, North Market-street, the New England Farmer's 
Almanack for 1830. By Tuomas G. Fessrnpen, editor 
of the New England Farmer. 

This Almanack, it is thought, will be found to be con- 
siderably improved upon that of the preceding year 
The Astronomical calculations have been prepared and 
revised with great care by a gentleman of this city—the 
tides particularly noted—a complete Calendar of the 
Courts for each state in New England, including the 
Probate Courts of Massachusetts—the Sun’s declination 
—a table of Roads and distances from Boston, &c. and 
seventeen pages of miscellaneous articles, principally 
upon Agriculture and Gardening. 

(<7 Country traders and others supplied upon the most 
liberal terms, by the thousand, groce, or dozen. 

Sept. 13. 


Tomato Mustard and Ketchup. 

For sale at the Agricultural Warchouse, No. 52 North 
Market street, Tomato Mustard, an excellent article for 
beef steaks, roast meats, &c. made in the best manner 
by a person regularly educated at the business in Europe 
—-price 50 cents per bottle—also, Tomato Ketchup, pre 
pared by the same person, in different sized bottles-- 
prices 50, or 33 cents per bottle. Oct. 10. 
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Published every Friday, at $3 per annum, payable atte 
end of the year—but those who pay within sixty days frem the 
time of subseribing, are entitled to a decuction of fifiy cents. 

{c= No paper will be sent to adistance without payment he- 
ing made in advance. 

Printed for J. B. Russevy, by I. R, Burtrs—by whem 
all descriptions of Printing can be executed to meet the ishes 
of customers. Orders for printing received by J. B. Russett, 
at the Agricultural Warehouse No, 52 North Market Succ 





